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Happy New Year to You 


OT SO long ago I watched a group of boys and girls march into 

their schoolroom after a fire drill. Their teacher was a good 

leader or organizer and they were good followers, for the column was 
very straight and they kept step perfectly as they marched in. 

Did you ever go to a ball game or to a picture show and watch the 
people come out? And did you notice how they crowded one another 
until they could scarcely get through the gate or the door? They 
crowded because they were not organized. ~ 

I suppose I thought of this because this is the beginning of a new 
year, and I want my new year to be a happy year. I am sure that you 
want yours to be happy too. 

We make our happiness by keeping our thoughts happy. We all 
have happy thoughts, but we have unhappy ones also. An unhappy 
thought is like a child who is out of step in the line. When the child 
gets into step he is in harmony with the rest of his group. When an 
unhappy thought gets back into line or back into harmony with all the 
other thoughts it becomes a happy thought. Then we say our thoughts 
are organized and they march along to bring us happiness, just as a 
column of children march into a schoolroom at a given signal. You 
are the commander of all of your thought people and if you give them 
the right order they will march in perfect step for you. 

To help you keep your thoughts marching in good order we are 
giving you happy thoughts to start your days with this year. The happy 
thoughts for this month are on page 23. For the first week of this new 
year this is the thought: 

“As I begin a brand-new year 
I scatter words of love and cheer.” 


Let’s all fall in line with this happy thought for the new year. 


Editor 
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The little New Year’s birthday cake. 
— The north wind helped. They worked all night 
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hi To make a big cake, smooth and white. 
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I heard the north wind’s egg beater whiz— 
I know that fluted work of his! rh {iy 
And when they’d whipped the snow enough, ; 

They iced the world with fairy fluff. 

They decorated every wall 

With icicle candles slim and tall, 

And now in morning sunshine bright 
The candles gleam with diamond light! 
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MYSTERY THE TEACUPS 


“By Sara Sloane McCarty 


Pictures by Fioré Mastri 


LLEN SAT at her favorite window watching 
the moving van pull up before the house next 
door, but she was not really looking at it. She was 
thinking that next Monday would be New Year's 
Day and that the coming year would not be a happy 
one at all: not this year or any other year without 
Phyllis. She was thinking about the other moving 
van, the one that had moved Phyllis’s family clear 
-across town. Phyllis did not even go to Ellen’s school 
any more. They might as well live in different towns, 
Ellen thought bitterly. 

At first Phyllis had telephoned Ellen every day. 
There had been excursions back and forth between 
their homes, The distance was not really great, not 
when Father could drop her at Phyllis’s house on 
Saturday morning and call for her on his way home 
from work in the afternoon. 

But all that was before Madge came. Phyllis really 
could not help having her cousin Madge with her all 
the time, Ellen thought loyally. If it was necessary 
for Madge to live with Phyllis and go to the same 
school, ‘Phyllis had to be nice to her and take her 
places.” Madge was nice too. She had funny little 
freckles ‘and a jolly smile, but just the same she had 
spoiled everything. 

“Ellen, dear,” Mother called, “‘aren’t you going to 
play with your new Christmas games ?””’ 

“It's ‘no fun playing with them without Phyllis,” 
Elfen told’ her. 

“Why pot invite Phyllis over? ?” Mother suggested. 

“I did.” Ellen swallowed hard, “She said that she 
and Madge were going shopping for Madge’s school 
clothes. She has to have warmer things here than 
she had down south.” 

“Well, perhaps she'll come tomorrow.” 

“I asked her,” Ellen said despairingly, “but to- 
morrow she’s taking Madge to visit her grand- 
mother.” 
| “There is going to be anew girl next door,” 
Mother said, looking at the furniture going in. “I 
just saw the family drive up a moment ago.’ 

“I don’t care!” Ellen cried, “I don’t care who moves 
in. Nobody will ever be like Phyllis!” 

No wonder Ellen felt lonely. She and Phyllis had 
grown up-together. They had played the same games, 
shared the same toys, started school in the same 
room, Walking to school together, eating lunch to- 
gether, playing together after school, Ellen and 
Phyllis had been completely happy. New children 
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moved into their neighborhood and moved out again. 
Ellen and Phyllis hardly noticed them. They were 
too busy having fun together. As Ellen explained it 
to her mother, “There just wasn’t room for anybody 
else.” Now Phyllis had moved away, and nobody 
could take her place. 

The postman turned in at Ellen’s walk, making 
footprints in the light snow. Ellen ran to the door. 

“Package for Miss Ellen McGinnis,” called the 
postman, stamping the snow from his boots and 
holding out a parcel for her. 

“For me?” puzzled Ellen, “But Christmas was 
over days ago.” 

“Maybe it’s a New Year's present,” the postman 
suggested. “It came all the way from Ireland.” 

“Ireland! I don’t know anybody in Ireland,” Ellen 
exclaimed, as she signed for the package. 

“I do,” her mother said, her eyes smiling tenderly. 
“It's your Great-uncle Patrick, Isn’t that just like 
him to send you a gift all the way from Ireland?” 

Back in the living room Ellen unwrapped paper 
after paper before she discovered the top of some- 
thing peeping out at her. Great-uncle Patrick had 
taken no chances of having his gift broken, First came 
a pitcher the color of rich cream with tiny pink roses 
scattered over it. Then followed a sugar bowl to 
match, two dainty cups and saucers, and a teapot that 
made Ellen gasp with delight. 

“Oh!” she said. “How I wish I could give Uncle 
Patrick a big hug!” 

“I think he will appreciate a letter almost as much,” 
her mother said. 

“Wait!” cried Ellen. “There’s something hidden in 
the teapot.” She drew out a slip of paper. The hand- 
writing appeared crooked and strange. “I can’t read 
it very well,” she said. 

Her mother stared at the writing a moment in 
puzzled thought. Then she began to laugh. “Of 
course you can’t read it,” she said, “It’s written back- 
wards,” 


“What does he mean, Mother, by ‘Magic will work 
in the brew’ ?” 

“He means that there will be magic in whatever 
you drink from these cups,” Mother answered laugh- 
ingly. 

“But he says, “There'll be more if you do.’ More 
what ?” 

“I can’t guess, But it’s worth trying the tea party 
just to see what happens.” 

"* ‘Someone new’—I suppose that means I couldn’t 
ask Phyllis. Besides she can’t come today,” Ellen 
said thoughtfully. “I know! I'll ask the new girl next 
door, whoever she is. That will certainly be someone 
new, brand-new!” 

“New for New Year's,” Mother joked. 

Ellen laughed at that. “I'll ask her now.” 

“Yes. There are those Christmas cookies for you 
to eat, and I'll make cocoa.” Mother seemed as 
pleased over the party as Ellen. Having an unhappy 
girl in the house day after day had not been very 
pleasant for her either. 

When Ellen knocked at the house next door, she 
thought how queer it was, asking a girl she did not 
even know to come to a tea party. But when the door 
opened, she was glad that she had asked, for such a 
merry face smiled out at her. 

“Come in, come in,” invited the girl. “We're just 
trying to find the can opener.” She was almost hid- 
den by a huge apron tied about her neck. Two short 
blonde braids peeped from beneath a bandanna tied 
about her head. “This moving is no joke,” she 
laughed. 

Ellen smiled back. “I’m Ellen McGinnis, your 
next-door neighbor, and I—I’ve come to invite you 
to a tea party,” she said with a rush. 

“How nice!” The girl did not seem to think the 
invitation queer. “My name is Alice Norman, When 
will the tea party be?” 

“Well, right now!” 

“Now?” Alice did seem a bit startled at that. 


Cie “Then we must hold it up to a mirror,” Ellen said. Then she laughed, “Why not? Things couldn’t be in 
ZP\ Se ME “Isn't Uncle Patrick fun?” She ran to the mirror and a worse mess than they are. I can just begin where 


held up the piece of paper. 

“Your Uncle Patrick is a very unusual gentleman,” 
her mother said mys- 
teriously. “There’s 
nobody quite like 


I left off when I come back, Mother!” she called in 
the direction of the kitchen. A pleasant-faced woman 
appeared in the doorway. “This is our next-door 
neighbor,” Alice explained. “She wants me to come 
to a tea party.” 

“Isn't that a fine welcome?” beamed Mrs. Norman. 


kn the tea set must be magic,” 
declared solemnly 


“Listen, Mother. This is what it says: 
““A gift from the fairies for you, 
A tea party planned for just two. 
Invite someone new: 
There'll be more if you do, 
For magic will work in the brew.’ 
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“Parties the first minute. Be home by five o'clock, 
Alice,” she cautioned, and popped back into the 
kitchen to continue the search for the missing can 
opener. 

Ellen told her mother about the missing can opener 
as soon as she and Alice were inside the McGinnis 
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home. “I thought maybe we could 
lend them ours,” she suggested. 

“We can do better than that,” 
said Mrs, McGinnis. “We'll send 
over a pot of that soup I just made. 
There’s plenty for two families, 
and moving day is hard enough 
without cooking a meal at the end 
of it.” So Mrs, McGinnis bustled 
over to the new neighbor's house 
with the soup while Alice and 
Ellen had their tea party. 

“We sort of traded mothers and 
children,” Alice remarked. 

Ellen could not help laughing. 
Of course it was not the same as 
having Phyllis at her tea party, but 
it was next best. Alice 
was always saying 
something sudden 
and funny that kept 
them both giggling 
while the cookies and 
the cocoa disap- 
peared, They had to 
refill the tiny teapot 
many times. 

“There’s some- 
thing almost magic 
about the way the 
cocoa disappears,” 
Alice said at last. 

Ellen stared at her. 
“Magic? Why, Uncle 
Patrick said this was 
a magic tea set. Oh, 
I haven’t told you, 
have I? The tea set 
just arrived today 
from Ireland.” 

“Ireland must be a 
fine place,” nodded 
Alice, “Irish jigs and 
Irish laces and 
fairies.” 

“You mean there 
really are fairies in 
Ireland?’’ Ellen 
asked. 

“Well, of course 
I’ve never been 
there,’’ Alice ex- 
plained, “but they say 
Irish people know 
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the fairies as well as they know 
their own neighbors.” 

“Then the tea set must be 
magic,” Ellen declared solemnly. 

She brought Uncle Patrick’s 
“backwards” verse to Alice and let 
her hold it up before the mirror. 

“ “There'll be more if you do, 
read Ellen and Alice together. 
“Now what do you suppose will 
happen?” 

The next morning the postman 
rang Ellen’s doorbell again. “Pack- 
age for Miss Ellen McGinnis!” 
he called. “Looks as if your uncle 
in Ireland forgot something when 
he mailed that first package and 


for Miss Ellen McGinnis!” the postman called 


that he has a good helper in the 
post office in New York,” the 
postman grinned at Ellen. 

Ellen took the small package 
into the house, but she did not 
open it right away. “I’m going to 
call Alice over,” she decided. “It 
will be more fun if she is here to 
see the magic surprise.” 

So soon two heads bent over the 
mysterious package, and two voices 
gasped as a third teacup and saucer 
were unwrapped. 

“Just like the other two!” ex. 
claimed Alice. 

“And another queer verse!” 
Ellen said excitedly. 

They hurried to the 
mirror and read: 
“Three for tea, 

You'll both agree, 

Brings joy and glee. 

Then four you'll 
see.” 

“Goodness!” said 
Ellen, ‘““Whom shall 
I ask today?” 

“Don’t you know 
anyone in this neigh- 
borhood?’’ asked 
Alice in surprise. 

“Well, you see, 
Phyllis and J——" 

Ellen stopped. 
Somehow she did not 
like to explain to 
Alice that she had 
never been close 
friends with anyone 
but Phyllis. It 
sounded as if she 
were snobbish, and 
she had not meant to 
be. ‘Phyllis is the 
girl who used to live 
in your house,” she 
finished. “She has 
moved away, but 
there are many more 
who live in our block 
and go to my school.” 

“TI know,”’ sug- 
gested Alice, “let's 
count off the houses 
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in the block with 
eeny, Meeny, miney, 
mo. We'll invite the 
one that’s left over.” 

It turned out to be 
Roxanne’s house. 

“Do you know 
her?” asked Alice. 

“Oh, yes, I know 
her,” Ellen replied 
hurriedly. 

How could she ex- 
plain to Alice that 
Roxanne had been 
her neighbor for a 
whole year? Shame- 
facedly she thought 
of the many times 
Roxanne had called a 
greeting as Ellen 
skipped by with 
Phyllis, and how she 
had watched the two 
friends wistfully 
from her yard. Ellen 
had always meant to 
invite Roxanne to 
play but had never 
quite got around to 
it. Now that she had 
to ask her to a tea 
party, she felt foolish, 
as if she ought to 
say, sorry I 
didn’t invite you last 
month or the month 
before that, but will 
you please come to 
my party today?” 

“We'll ask her 
tight now,’ Ellen 


Skating 


By Emilie E. King 


What fun to race with the wind in our face 
Over the sparkling ice! 

With our hockey skates cutting figure eights— 
Nothing is half so nice! 

And hand in hand, a rollicking band, 
We skate and play crack-the-whip, 

With never a care for the stinging air 
That brightens cheek and lip. 

Who cares if it’s late? Let us stay and skate 
Till the sun slips out of sight; 

Then home we shall go through the creaking snow, 
Weary but filled with delight! 


another package. 

“Your uncle in Ire- 
land must have a ter- 
rible memory,” he 
teased, “That’s two 
things he left out of 
the first package.” 

“It’s the fairies’ 
doings,” Ellen said 
and left the postman 
to figure out for him- 
self what she meant 
by that. 

This time three 
heads hovered over 
the package, and 
three pairs of hands 
helped to add the 
fourth teacup and 
saucer to the three 
already clustered 
around the tea set. 

“The verse!” cried 
Alice, running with 
it to the mirror. 

The girls all 
crowded around to 
see: 

‘‘Now there are four. 
Invite one more; 
There’s fun in 

store!” 

“Let’s ask Cather- 
ine,’ Roxanne sug- 
gested. “She doesn’t 
have many friends 
because she has to 
hurry home from 
school every day to 
wash dishes and start 
dinner. Her mother 


decided bravely. To 
herself she thought, “It would 
serve me right if she wouldn't 
come.” 

But Roxanne did come. Her 
brown eyes lighted with pleasure 
at sight of Ellen’s pretty tea set. 
“It’s beautiful,” she told Ellen. 

“And magic,” Alice added, 

Then Ellen had to explain about 
the mysterious verses from Ireland, 
about the fairies, and the “four” 
to come, After refreshments the 


three girls spent a happy afternoon 
with Ellen’s Christmas games. 

“It was almost as much fun as 
having Phyllis,” Ellen told her 
mother. “I wonder what will hap- 
pen tomorrow?” 

Bright and early next day came 
the postman. “Package for Miss 
Ellen McGinnis!” he shouted, and 
his face crinkled into a laugh 
when Ellen opened the door at 
once as if she had been expecting 


works. She would 
love to come, Ellen.” 

“Good, Catherine is just the 
one. Shall we go ask her?” 

So the three girls surprised 
Catherine with a visit. Ellen 
thought her charming. 

“I wonder why I haven’t discov- 
ered you before,” Ellen said, 
squeezing Catherine’s hand on the 
way back to her house. 

“I don’t know,” Catherine said 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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By Gardner Hunting 


The Story so Far 


Alan Allen, nicknamed Tarp, received a camera from 
his father, Daddy Jim. Eager to try for a prize that was 
offered for the best photograph of an animal, Tarp went 
out to the lion farm and took some pictures. When the 
pictures were printed he found that he had taken a splendid 
picture of a baby lion. Feeling that it might be good enough 
to win the prize, he decided to have it enlarged. 

A strange thing happened however. When Tarp went 
to get the enlarged picture there was no envelope marked 
for him, but there was one for Irv Lally, a boy who didn’t 
seem any too friendly to Tarp. When Irv took the picture 
out of the envelope Tarp recognized it as the baby-lion 
picture that he had taken. He tried to grab the picture, but 
Irv snatched it out of his reach. Irv claimed that it was his! 

Tarp had hidden the original picture in Daddy Jim's 
garage. He knew that he could prove that the enlarged 
picture belonged to him. He turned and ran out of the 
store and to the garage. He reached up and felt along the 
top of the window, where he had put the picture, but it 
was gone! 


Chapter Three 
ANTIDOTE 


**TQ UT, DADDY,” Tarp said when he told his 
father about the missing picture, and how Irv 

Lally had claimed the little lion photograph, and 
how he, Tarp, had taken it but couldn’t prove it 
because the little print was mysteriously gone. “But, 
Daddy, Irv is telling a lie. He knows that’s not his 
picture. He knows it is mine. But he’s claiming it 
just because somebody made a mistake and marked 
it for him.” 

“I see,” Daddy Jim said gravely, watching Tarp. 
“Well, what matters most, Tarp?” 

“Huh? But, Daddy, it’s my picture!” 

“I know, Son. But what matters most?” 

“But he hasn’t any right to it. It’ll win the prize, 
and it’s mine!” 

“But what really matters, buddy?” asked Daddy 
Jim patiently. 
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Pictures by Jarles Alberg 


“Anti-dote,” Tarp said slowly, suddenly abashed. 

“Sure,” Dad said. 

Tarp was getting pretty big to cry about anything. 
He felt his eyes getting hot, all burned up. He was 
burned up all over, it seemed to him. He was going 
to cry all over the place in about a minute, he 
guessed, and he would be ashamed before Dad. But 
he felt terrible. Here was the little lion picture, his 
very own, handed over to his meanest rival, Irv 
Lally, and he couldn’t do anything about it. He 
couldn’t prove that Irv had not taken it. The size 
of his negatives was the same as those Irv used, and 
so nobody could distinguish between them. 

“Do you s’pose Irv Lally could have got in our 
garage and stolen that little print?” he asked his 
father. 

“Did he know it was there?” Dad asked quietly. 

“Not that I know of,” Tarp admitted. 

“Well, then it’s about as probable that he stole 
it as that the moon melted it away or something, 
don’t you think? What makes you think that Irv 
could have stolen your picture, Tarp?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” 

“T guess you do know.” 

“Huh? What?” 

“Have you run out of antidote?” 

“Oh!” Tarp said. He knew again what Dad meant. 

Dad didn’t say any more then. But that night 
he came up and sat beside Tarp’s bed after the light 
was out. 

“Kind of tough, losing your picture, Son,” he said 
after he had been quiet awhile. 

Tarp did not answer for fear he would sob out 
loud. It was one of the most disappointing things 
that had ever happened to him. 

“Would you say it was ‘evil’?” Dad asked, and 
his voice sounded as if he were grinning in the 
dark. Tarp knew he was grinning at that word “evil.” 
He grinned a little too. It was a pretty serious word 
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to use about a little lion picture, now that he thought 
about -it. 

“Maybe not quite so bad as that,” he said. 

“Well, you know what the verse says to overcome 
evil with?” 

“Sure,” said Tarp, embarrassed. 

“All right,” Dad said. Pretty soon he got up 
without saying anything more and went away in the 
dark. Tarp lay and swallowed at lumps in his throat, 
but all the time he thought that Daddy Jim was 
marvelous, great, swell! Only Mom didn’t like it 
when he said “‘swell.” “Say what you mean, Alan,” 
she would tell Tarp. But he couldn’t think of a 
word that was big enough to mean what he thought 
about Dad. 

Of course Tarp looked and looked for the little 
photograph in the garage. He felt all around the 
beam over the window and got his hands simply 
filthy from the dust and soot up there. Then he 
felt and felt all around the cracks about the window. 
And he searched the floor. He went all along the 
wall with a flashlight. He even looked up in the 
rafters above the window, and when Dad put the 
cat in at night, Tarp got on top of it and stood up 
and held the light, and both he and Dad looked. But 
the little photo did not come to light. 

A couple of days went by. Dad 
said, “Why not go out to the alli- 
gator farm and get a ‘gator?’ So 


“They are mostly mouths,” Mom said, “and their 
hides look like shucks.” 

Tarp wasn’t enthusiastic about the alligators. He 
made some pictures and got a baby ‘gator too, but 
he was all mouth and shucks, like his daddy. 

When Tarp went back past the drugstore that 
night, there was a little crowd of people on the 
walk in front of the window. They were all inter- 
ested in something in the window. Tarp knew what 
had attracted them even before he went and looked. 
He knew he would see pictures already entered in the 
contest exhibited there now. And he knew his little 
lion picture would be there, credited to Irv Lally— 
and it was. It was the feature of the exhibit. 

None of the other contestants had thought to have 
an enlargement of his entry made, and so the little 
lion picture was the biggest print in the window. 
There were perhaps a dozen other pictures; but not 
one so striking, so cute, so good as that of the baby 
lion. People around Tarp were saying, “I bet that 
gets the prize.” Tarp thought it would too; he had 
thought so from the first time he saw it in his own 
hands. His picture! 

Well, what could anybody overcome such an 
“evil” with? It was all right to talk. But what “good” 


“Well,” Tarp said, “that’s a joke on me!” 


on another day Mom got the car out Pi 
and they drove to the alligator farm. 

Tarp decided that it was an inter- 
esting place too. Alligators cannot 
do the stunts that lions do, and they 
are not quite so attractive to look at. 
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could there be that would 
be big enough or powerful 
enough or come soon 
enough to overcome Irv 
Lally and find the lost 
photograph, or prove it 
was his, Tarp’s, or solve 
the whole mystery and 
take the pain out of 
Tarp’s heart? What “but- 
ter” could be good for 
Tarp’s “burn” ? Tarp hon- 
estly tried to think. But he 
could think only about the 
enlargement of his little 
lion picture in the drug- 
store window that seemed 
sure to win the prize—for 
Irv Lally. Now that he 
came to think of it, even 
if he could prove that he, 
Alan Allen, had made 
that picture of the little 
lion, the contest rules said 
the prize would go to the 
boy or girl who “sub- 
mitted” the best picture! 
And Irv had submitted that picture! Tarp’s throat 
was all hot now too. There were times when he 
could hardly swallow at all. 

“Listen, Tarp,” Mom said to him one night, 
“maybe you've got this contest thing all wrong. You 
know, winning a contest means you have to beat 
somebody, and that’s not such a very high aim, is it? 
What contests are really for is to induce people to 
do the very best they can do; and the way to do 
the very best you can is to forget all about the con- 
test: I mean, to forget all about winning and think 
only of doing the thing just as supremely well as 
it is possible for you to do it. Remember what the 
lion-farm owner said? ‘May the best man win.’” 

Tarp remembered. Somehow the words thrilled 
him a little. “May the best man win.” Slowly into 
Tarp’s young mind began to creep a feeling about 
what it might mean to be the best man in a contest. 
It did not necessarily mean to make the best photo- 
graph, though the prize was promised for the best 
picture. The best man! The best man would be the 
one who did everything connected with the contest 
in the best way, the squarest way, the finest way. He 
knew Daddy Jim would say that there were other 
ways of winning a contest besides getting the prize. 
This was a pretty big thought for a boy, but Tarp 
was used to getting thoughts from Dad that were 
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“But what really matters, buddy?” 
asked Daddy Jim patiently 


big. Dad was big, and he 
wanted Tarp to be big. 
He said so sometimes. 
After all, being big sim- 
ply meant being generous 
and square and mag-nan- 
i-mous, Dad said. 

What was the other 
thing the man at the lion 
farm had said? “It never 
gets you anything to beat 
up lions or anything else.” 
He had told them it was 
kindness that made friends 
of the lions. And Dad 
had said the same thing 
about dogs and _ boys. 
Well, maybe there was 
something to it. But a boy 
like Irv—— 

As the days went by 
without much happening, 
except school of course, 
Tarp realized that he had 
started making photo- 
graphs rather feverishly 
at the beginning of the 
contest. After all, Christmas was still quite a long 
time off, as boys count. He began to plan a little 
more. One day he planned to go to the zoo—one 
Saturday. Dad went with him this time. He took 
several rolls of film. 

But the thing he found out at the zoo was not 
how many opportunities there were for making pic- 
tures, but how many boys and girls were there doing 
that very thing! It seemed that there were dozens 
at the monkey house, scores around the bears, a 
crowd around the seals; and the giant panda was 
being mobbed, as it were, by the “camera hounds,” 
as a fussy old gentleman who was annoyed called 
them. 

“There must be a million kids in this contest!” 
Tarp said in sudden despair. 

“Well, I'd say a million might be a little on the 
high side, but as a rough guess maybe ten thousand 
wouldn’t be so far wrong,” Dad admitted. 

“Then I’ve got one chance in ten thousand,” 
said Tarp. 

“No, you can’t count it that way,” said Daddy 
Jim. “Your chances don’t depend on how many 
contestants there are but on how good you are.” 

That fitted right in with what Tarp had been 
thinking. “May the best man win.” He began to 
think more about how he could do his very level 
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best. He began to forget about novelty of subject 
in his photographs, and to try to make each one the 
very best of its kind. He began to try to get shadows 
just right, to get animals so that they looked the 
most natural, to get backgrounds so that they added 
to the beauty of the photograph, to catch character- 
istic movements of the animals, to get them doing 
the most interesting things in a natural way. That 
day at the zoo became the most interesting one he 
had ever had. 

But along in the middle of the afternoon, when 
he was taking a picture of two zebras that were 
wrinkling their noses at each other as if they were 
deliberately making faces like a couple of show-offs, 
he heard a familiar voice behind him. 

“Aw, zebras! Everybody’s got zebras!” 

Of course it was Irv Lally. Tarp turned around 
to him, with his heart burning, but with a white 
determination that he would try Dad’s way, the 
lion tamer’s way. 

“Hello, Irv,” he said as friendly as he could. 

“Aw, hello, is it!” Irv answered, sneeringly. 
“You're the guy that claimed I stole your picture.” 

Tarp’s young heart felt as if it had nearly turned 
over. Then he swallowed. ‘Forget it,” he said, “you 
can have the picture.” That seemed like going as 
far as he could. 

“Aw, I can have my own picture, can I?” Irv 
crowed. 

Tarp hung onto his temper for dear life. Then 
he let his muscles relax. He was all strung up as 
if he were going to hit Irv, and of course he wasn't. 


“I hope you win the contest,” he said. It sounded 
sort of goody-goody, and Tarp was ashamed. But 
Irv only laughed. 

“You know I'll win,” he said. 

“Did you notice how these two zebras make 
faces at each other?” Tarp asked desperately, trying 
to go all the way with mag-na-nim-ity. He didn’t 
know any better way. 

“I saw you shoot em,” Irv answered. 

“I thought I'd shoot the rhinoceros too,” - Tarp 
said, giving away a plan. 

“O. K. I'll watch,” Irv assented. 

Tarp went over to where the rhinoceros was. He 
took a lot of pains to get him in a good light, with 
masses of shadow behind him. And then just as he 
snapped the shutter, the huge animal opened his 
mouth a little and pulled his thick lips, and he 
looked exactly as if he were simpering, like a silly 
person who is vain because somebody is taking his 
picture. 

Tarp laughed out loud, and looked around to see 
where Dad was. He was over on the other side of 
the open path looking on. But Irv, close at hand, 
was laughing in Tarp’s face. 

“Think you've got something now!” he said. 

“Didn't it look funny to you?” Tarp asked. 

“Oh, sure! If you got that funny grin in your 
camera, you got something.” 

“If!” said Tarp. “I got it!” He was getting mad 
again in spite of himself. He was all burned up. 

“I bet you got nothing in your camera,” Irv said. . 

Tarp was astonished. He (Please turn to page 25) 
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Story by Bula Hahn 


While it was still dark they started out on the open road 


HE three Wise Men from the East had made a 
long and tiresome journey from their home 
to Bethlehem, which is in Judea. On the backs of 
camels they had come over hills and valleys, over 
rough roads and smooth roads. The star, brighter 
than ever a star had been before, guided their way 
to the manger where they found the infant Jesus. 
The Wise Men had mingled with the townspeo- 
ple, the country people, and the shepherds who had 
come to the stable to praise and honor the newborn 
King, the long promised Saviour. At the feet of the 
baby Jesus the Wise Men had knelt in loving adora- 
tion. They gave into the hands of Mary many gifts 
for the infant child; precious gifts that they had 
brought from their homes in the East. 
Then it was time for the Wise Men to return to 
their homes. “Shall we go back by Jerusalem and 


‘tell Herod, ruler of Judea, where we found the 
newborn King?” one Wise Man asked the others. 
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“When we came through Judea on our way to 
Bethlehem,” one of the others reminded him, ‘‘Herod 
told us that when we found the new King we should 
return and tell him the place where we had found 
Him. Then he too would search out the new King 
and worship Him.” 

“But I cannot believe that that was the reason for 
Herod’s wanting to find the infant King,” the third 
Wise Man said. “Instead of coming to worship at 
the feet of Jesus, as we have done, I fear he would 
search the child out and do Him harm. Herod is a 
jealous ruler. He does not want a new king to come 
into the world.” 

That night as the Wise Men slept the Lord ap- 
peared to them in a dream. He told them not to 
return to their homes in the East by the road that 
led through Jerusalem, where Herod lived. Instead 
they were to find another way and make haste to 
leave the town of Bethlehem. 
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The next morning, with the dream still fresh in 
their minds and with loving concern in their hearts, 
the three Wise Men bade Joseph and Mary good-by. 
They knelt again in sincere worship before the in- 
fant Jesus. Then quickly they got up on their camels 
and started forth. Down a lower road they traveled 
so that Herod would not know of their passing or 
learn from them the way to the newborn King. 

When the Wise Men were safely on their way and 
night had come to Bethlehem, the Lord spoke to 
Joseph in a dream. He 


in this manner, and his anger smoldered in his heart. 
Herod did not know that the new King had been 
sent to this world to rule in the hearts of men; 
that He had come to save men from their sins and 
to teach them how to live a better life. Herod 
thought of course that the new King would some 
day wage war and conquer nations as earthly kings 
had done before. So he decided that the new King 
should not live to grow into such power. He would 

have the child destroyed at once. . 
But how could this 


said: “Get up quickly. 
Take the young child 
and His mother and go 
down into Egypt. Herod 
is seeking to destroy 
the child Jesus. Stay in 
Egypt until I again 
speak to you.” 

Joseph did not wait 
even until it was morn- 
ing but did at once 
what the Lord had told 
him to do. He awak- 
ened Mary, and they 
made ready to leave the 
stable. The two of 
them worked with only 
the light of the moon 


A Child’s Prayer 


By Donald H. Davis 


As I lay me down to rest 

I know that God my life has blessed. 
He is the only power there is; 

All life and health and strength are His. 
Since God is with me all day long, 

I know that I can do no wrong; 

He guides my footsteps all the way, 
Helps me to lovingly obey. 

My life, my all, are in His care, 

For He is all and everywhere. 


be done when Herod 
did not know which 
child He was or where 
He lived? He knew 
only that the new King 
had been born in Beth- 
lehem. Then it was that 
he made known _ his 
lan. 

He called a number 
of his soldiers to him 
and commanded them 
saying, to Bethle- 
hem and the country 
round about and hunt 
out all the children that 
are two years old or 
younger and put them 


to guide them. Mary 

packed the precious gifts that the Wise Men had 
given her infant son and Joseph tied them on the 
donkey’s back. 

While it was still dark they started out on the 
open road. Joseph walked beside the little donkey 
and guided the way. Mary hugged her baby son close 
against her breast and thought of all the wonderful 
things that had recently come to pass. In the hearts 
of both Joseph and Mary there was a prayer that 
they might reach Egypt without Herod’s finding 
them. 


When morning spread its first rays of light the 
little donkey with its precious burden was too far 
away to be seen by anyone in Bethlehem. After 
many nights of weary travel and many days of rest 
by the wayside Joseph and Mary and their infant 
son reached Egypt safely. 

Herod waited at his palace several months for the 
Wise Men to return to Jerusalem to tell him how he 
could find the new King. Then one day he learned 
that many weeks before they had gone by another 
toad and were again in their homes in the East. 
They had not come to Jerusalem at all. He was very 
angry when he found that he had been outwitted 


to death.” If all the 
young children were destroyed, surely the new King © 
would be one of them, he thought. 

Whether the soldiers wanted to carry out Herod’s 
order or not, they dared not disobey, for they were 
afraid of him. So they went into Bethlehem and the 
adjoining country and destroyed all the children who 
were two years old or younger. But the little child 
Jesus was safe with His mother and Joseph among 
friends in the land of Egypt. 

Soon after this dreadful deed Herod died. He was 
a hard ruler to the last, and few mourned his going. 

Then as the Lord had promised, He spoke again 
to Joseph in a dream: “The time has come now that 
you may take the young child and His mother and 
return to your homeland. The wicked ruler who 
sought the child’s life is dead. You may go now 
in peace.” 

How gladly Joseph and Mary received that prom- 
ise. Again a blanket was strapped across the little 
donkey’s back for a journey. Mary and the little 
boy Jesus rode upon the trusted animal’s back while 
Joseph walked by its side and guided the way. 

They did not stop at Bethlehem, for Herod's son 
ruled now. He too might be (Please turn to page 20) 
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Winter Evenings 


By Amelia Heilbron (11 years) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ah, sweet are the winter evenings 
When cares seem to cease, 

And to the troubled mind 
Comes happiness and peace. 


It’s sweet to sit by the hearth 
To read, knit, or sing. 
I like the restful feeling 
That warmth and silence bring. 


ak 


On Tiptoe 


By Grace Baker (12 years) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


As I skipped into the sunny dell 
I looked both up and down. 

I saw a little fairy 
And on her head a crown. 


I stopped to watch the little queen 
As she tossed her golden hair. 
She was poised as if on tiptoe ; 
Then vanished into air. 


I turned to see where she had gone; 
And when I looked again, 

I found ‘twas but a wild flower 
Growing in the glen. 


The Little Dandelion 


By Jane Tyler (10 years) 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


The little dandelion was standing in 
the sun. The little flower was very sad, 
because the children were gathering 
seeds. They did not want a dandelion, 
for it was only a weed. The poor little 
dandelion wanted to be planted very 
much, so the wind came along and 
blew its seeds all over the ground. The 
little dandelion raised its head and 
seemed to say, “Thank You, Father, for 
the wind.” 
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Little Tony of Mexico 


By Barbara Ann Mooring (9 years) 
Stuttgart, Ark. 


Once there was a little boy named 
Tony Cartez. His home was in Old 
Mexico, near the Gulf of Mexico. His 
father and mother were wondering 
what to give him for his birthday, 
which was the next day. Meanwhile 
Tony was outside playing with his 
friend Juan. 

“I wish I knew what to give Tony 
for his birthday tomorrow. Let me 
think hard,” said Father. 

“I know just what he wants,” 
Mother said. 

“What?” asked Father excitedly. 

“A donkey for his very own” was 
the answer. 

Father exclaimed that he knew just 
where he could get one. He put on 
his hat and coat and hurried out. He 
hitched the oxen to the cart, and then 
he drove out in front of the house and 
waited for Mother. He did not have to 
wait long, because in just a few minutes 
she was ready, and then they were on 
their way. At last they were at the end 
of their journey. 

“Whew!” said Father. “I wish oxen 
could go as fast as horses can.” 

“Yes,” Mother said, “I know that 
oxen are slow. But when are we going 
to get Tony’s donkey?” 

hurried over to the place where 
donkeys were sold. They looked at the 
donkeys and saw a pretty little dark- 
brown one that they liked better than 
the others. 

“We'll take this one,” said Father. 

Mother and Father walked back to 
the cart, tied the donkey on behind, and 
then started on their way home. They 
arrived just as the sun was going down. 

The next day Father and Mother 
were both very busy. Father built a 
stable for the donkey and Mother made 
a birthday cake. 

Juan ate dinner with Tony. He 


brought Tony a nice present. After 
dinner they went out to the stable to 
see the donkey. 

“Thank you, Mother and Father,” 
said Tony. “I have been wishing for a 
donkey for a long time.” 

The two boys had a nice long ride 
on the donkey and afterwards went to 
the beach for a picnic. 

Tony decided to call his donkey 
Toby. 

It was a very happy day for Tony, 
and when he went to bed that night he 
thanked God in his prayer for the 
nicest birthday that he had ever had. 


The Things I Like 


By Tommy Reilly (8Y, years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
I like the flowers, birds, and trees. 
I like to watch the honeybees. 
I like to feel the breezes blow; 
And see the people come and go. 


Lovely Miss Pretend 


By Wanda Bateman (13 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Beyond the blue horizon, 
Beyond the rainbow’s end 
There is a lovely lady— 
Her name is Miss Pretend. 


Her rhymes are told by mothers 
To children at the iaiee: 

Her fancies flow like bubbling wine— 
A sip she gave to me. 


I'll tell them to my children, 
And they will tell to theirs, 

To cheer them in their playtime 
Or calm them in their prayers. 


Some day we'll meet the lady, 
The lovely Miss Pretend, 

Beyond the blue horizon, 
Beyond the rainbow’s end. 
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The Weather 


By Valerie Wilde (6 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


| do like to hear the rain 

Pattering on the windowpane. 

| do like to see the sun 

As through the woods I quickly run. 


A 


My House 


By Bonnie Joy Roberts (11 years) 
Protection, Kans. 


I'd like to live in a house 

On a hill by the sea, 

And think the waves were talking to 
me. 


I think it would be fun 
To take with me 
My dog, my doll, and kittens three. 


My house would have a window or two 

And surely one big door; 

Then I could sit in it and hear the big 
sea roar. 


My house would be white, 
With the shutters green: 
Even in the night it might be seen. 


A 


God’s Grace 


By Santha Honor Wade (8 years) 
Culpeper, Va. 


God makes all things, the flowers, the 
trees ; 

He makes the birds, the honeybees; 

He makes the animals, the grass, 

The soft, cool earth on which we pass. 


The green meadows and tall hills, 

The cool, soft woods and gentle rills, 
The quiet homes and peaceful land 

Are made by God’s almighty hand. 


When we think of God’s good grace, 

Hope springs afresh in every face, 

In the blue sky, the murmuring 
streams, 

And the golden rays of bright moon- 


beams. 


Let us be thankful and let us be gay, 
For God is with us all the day; 

And when we go to sleep at night 

God watches o’er us till comes the 


light. 


Christmas Trees 


By Jean Peacock (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Christmas trees are lucky; 

Don’t you think they are? 

Decorated gayly, and on the top a star, 
Christmas trees are lucky. 

And I know it’s true; 

For other trees just stand outside 
Without a thing to do; 

But Christmas trees bear gifts 

And make the people gay, 

While other trees don’t know the joy 
Of giving things away. 


A 


Nod 


By Mary Grace Fitzpatrick 
(10 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


There once was a horse 
Whose name was Nod. 
He went to the blacksmith, 

To get his feet shod. 


The blacksmith put on him 
An iron shoe; 

So now dear Nod 
His work can do. 


He works all day 
When the sun is hot, 

And rests at night 
With his mother Dot. 


Day in and day out 

He helps cut the cane. 
Day in and day out 

He earns his grain. 


Editor's Note: In sending contributions 
for the Guild page please be careful to 
send us only your own original compo- 
sitions. Our judges will not consider any 
story or poem that is not accompanied 
by a note from your teacher or one of 
your parents stating that the compo- 
sition is original with you. They read 
every contribution carefully and select 
for publication as many of the best ones 
as there is room for. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wisdom 
Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Be sure to give your full name, age, 
and address. A guild membership card 
is sent to each child whose work is 
published and also a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it 
appears. Because of the large amount 
of material that we receive we cannot 
acknowledge or return unused material. 


My Treasures 


By Laverne Jankist (12 years) 
Allenville, Mich. 


How wonderful, my hand! 

How fine to understand 

How to do things great or small; 
Write or draw or, best of all, 
Make music when I please, 

Sweet songs and harmonies! 


How wonderful, my ear! 

How good it is to hear! 

Sweet to hear my mother’s words, 
Humming bees and singing birds. 
Oh, music, gift divine, 

Your treasures shall be mine! 


How wonderful, my eyes! 
They help me to grow wise, 
Learn to see how colors look; 
Read in song- and storybook. 
How beautiful, the light! 
How rich am I with sight! 


A 


Curls 


By Cynthia Jane Plant (10 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


The girl next door has lovely curls— 
Her mother calls them ringlets. 
She has the kindest, sweetest heart, 

And she is known as Bibbets. 


Most all the little girls I know 
Upon their heads have curls, 

But I’m about the only one 
Who has no twists or twirls. 


It's funny too, because you see 
Most boys have straight, straight 
hair. 
My cousin has a curly mop 
Which is of course quite rare. 


A 


The Little Tree 


By Kathryn Jane Williams (9 years) 
Murphysboro, IIl. 


I am a little tree 

Standing straight as straight can be. 
I give shade to girls and boys 

When they are playing with their toys. 


My branches hold their swings. 
My leaves make their beds. 

I am God’s own protection 
Above their little heads. 
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By Goldie Grant Thiel 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


“Oh, Grandmother,” Cicely Ann gasped, 
“your memory ring is gone!” 


REAT feathery flakes of snow had been falling 

steadily all day, and as far as Cicely Ann could 
see everything was covered with soft white snow: 
the housetops, the trees, the ground. 

It was a nice day to read, Cicely Ann thought as 
she turned from the window. She curled up in one 
of the big chairs by the fireplace, but she did not 
read, for Grandmother Dale came into the room 
just as she opened her book. Grandmother Dale sat 
down in the low sewing rocker close by the fire and 
opened her box of quilt pieces. 

Cicely Ann loved to watch her grandmother piece 
quilt blocks, for while her thin brown fingers were 
busy sewing the gay little pieces together Cicely 
Ann watched the changing colors in Grandmother 
Dale’s “memory ring.” 

Cicely Ann wished that she knew why Grand- 
mother called it a memory ring. Once a long time 
ago she had asked. 

“Someday, dear, when you're a little older and 
can understand better, I'll tell you the story of my 
ring,” Grandmother had answered with a twinkle in 
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her eyes, but so far she had never done so. 

It was a queer old ring made of gold and set 
with a beautiful stone; an opal, Grandmother called 
it. Cicely Ann never tired of watching the opal. It 
looked as if a fire were burning deep down inside of 
it. Sometimes the little flames were orange, some- 
times they were yellow, sometimes blue and some- 
times green. 

It was almost every color of the rainbow, Cicely 
Ann thought, but today as she looked at Grand- 
mother’s fingers poking about among the bright 
prints Cicely Ann’s breath caught in her throat. 

“Oh, Grandmother,” she gasped, “your memory 
ring is gone!” 

Grandmother’s brown eyes twinkled as she looked 
up at Cicely Ann. 

“Not gone,” she said; “just on a trip to the 
jeweler to be made strong again. It had grown so 
thin I was afraid it would break, so I had your daddy 
take it to the jeweler.” 

“Oh! I’m so glad it isn’t lost!” 

“So am I, dear. It’s the most precious thing I own.” 
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Grandmother held her hands out toward the 
crackling fire. 

“My! My!” she said. “It’s just like summer in 
this room. A body can hardly believe tomorrow’s 
New Year’s Day unless he looks out the window.” 

“I wish it were Christmas again instead of New 
Year's,” Cicely Ann said wistfully. “I wish people 
gave gifts on New Year's.” 

“Some people do,” Grandmother said softly. 

“Really, truly, Grandma?” Cicely Ann’s eyes 
opened wide with astonishment. “They must have 
lots of money. 

“The gifts I’m talking about don’t cost money,” 
said Grandmother, “and you have a great many of 
these gifts, Cicely Ann.” 

“Why, Grandmother! What kind of gifts?” asked 
Cicely Ann. 

“Well,” Grandmother said slowly, her face wrin- 
kling with smiles, “you have a face, two eyes, two 
hands, and: 

“But I can’t give them away!” Cicely Ann inter- 
rupted. 

“Oh, yes, you can,” Grandmother said mysteriously. 

“How?” asked Cicely 
Ann. 

“You can make people 
happy by showing them a 
smiling face and by saying 
kind words. You can read 
to little Brother——” 

“I see what you mean, 
Grandmother. When I do 
something to make people 
happy, I’m giving them a 

ift.” 


“Yes, and they are the 
best kind of gifts too!” 

“Oh, Grandmother, I’m 
so glad you told me about 
them. Now I can make 
New Year’s just as nice 
as Christmas, and it will 
be easy to give all the 
gifts I want to give too!” 

Grandmother smiled 
wisely. “Yes, you can give 
all the gifts you want to,” 
she said slowly. 


HE MOMENT Cicely 

Ann awoke on New 
Year’s morning, she 
thought of her New — 
Year's gifts. 
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She washed her hands and face very carefully, then 
brushed her teeth and combed her hair. 

“There now,” she said as she peered at herself 
in the mirror, “Mother won't have to tell me to run 
and wash this morning.” 

She dressed quickly and hurried downstairs. 

“Happy New Year!” everyone called. 

“Happy New Year!” Cicely Ann answered. Then 
she went to the kitchen to see if she could help 
Mother. 

She set the table for breakfast. She buttoned little 
Brother’s clothes and put his shoes and stockings 
on him. After breakfast she picked up the news- 
papers and put them in the rack. She read two 
stories to little Brother and then she ran upstairs to 
help Martha make the beds. 

“Thanks, darlin’,” Martha said. “It’s surprising 
how much an extra pair of hands can help. Ill be 
through in half the time it usually takes.” 

Giving New Year's gifts was fun, thought Cicely 
Ann as she skipped downstairs again. 

She picked up her new book and sat down to read, 
and then she forgot every- (Please turn to page 20) 


“I’m giving my ring to 
you to help you remem- 

ber that you have 
gifts for others” 
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Billy spied them the first thing 


A 
Read-Aloud 
Story 
By Ida Tyson Wagner 
Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff / 


| 5 per spied them the first thing when he jumped 
out of bed one Saturday morning, a pair of red 
boots snuggled close to his woolly bed slippers! 

Billy gave a whoop for joy. They were just what 
he needed these wintry days. 

First he tugged one boot on and was just wiggling 
his toes into the other when plop! He felt some- 
thing with his big toe. Billy put in his hand and 
pulled out a card. This is what it said: 

“Red boots like to work; 
Red boots like to play; 
Red boots like to run 
Errands every day!” 

Billy chuckled and read it again. The first thing 
he knew, he had a little tune for it. So by the time 
he was dressed, boots and all, he was singing the 
words. 

Daddy was almost as surprised as Billy when he 
saw the boots. And Mother—well, she knew about 
them. 

“But someone else is to be thanked. You'll find 
out before long,” she said, a twinkle in her eyes. 

All during breakfast Billy kept wondering whom 
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to thank. But he couldn’t think of anyone who might 
have given him the red boots. 

After he had drunk his last sip of orange juice, 
Billy said to his mother: ‘‘ ‘Red boots like to work.’ 
Is there anything I can do for you?” 

“Let me think,” she said. ‘Oh, yes, I’d like some 
kindling for the fireplace.” 

Billy put on his jacket and cap. Mother gave him 
the basket. Then off he went, crunch, crunch, through 
the snow to the woodshed. 

When the basket was filled, Billy set it on the 
porch. 

“Is there anything else I can do for you, Mother?” 
he called, opening the door. 

thank you,” she answered. 

So Billy skipped down the walk singing, “Red 
boots like to play.” He hoped his friends Peter and 
Polly, who lived across the street, would see him. 

Soon both came running, bundled in coats and 
wearing boots that once had been as shiny new as 
Billy’s. 

“Goody, goody!” cried Billy. “See, I have boots 
too. I found them beside my bed slippers this morn- 
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Then off he went, crunch, crunch 


“Perhaps Grandmother will know,” he said, 
stamping up her steps . mie 


ing. But I don’t know who gave them to me. Do 
you?” 

Peter and Polly shook their heads. 

Then Billy sang the little song about his boots. 
Soon Peter and Polly were singing it too. 

“I’ve done my work,” laughed Billy. “Now it’s 
time to play.” 

And what a good time they had! The morning 
went by so fast that Billy hardly could believe his 
ears when Mother called him in to lunch. 

Racing into the kitchen, he saw Mother tucking 
a napkin over a plate. 

“You don’t mind waiting a minute, do you, 
Billy, while I take these hot rolls down to Grand- 
mother’s ?”” asked Mother. 

Billy remembered something. 

“Let me take them to Grandmother,” he coaxed. 
“You know red boots like to run errands every day.” 

Mother laughed. “That’s right,” she said and 
opened the door for him. 

It seemed to Billy as if his feet fairly flew over 
the snow in his new boots. 

“I wish I knew whom to thank. I'll ask Grand- 


mother. Perhaps she'll know,” he said, stamping 
up her steps. 

Burrrrrrr went the doorbell. 

“Well, well, if it isn’t Billy! Running errands as 
usual,” said Grandmother, smiling. “Come in out 
of the cold.” 

Billy stepped into the hall and handed her the 
rolls. 

“Mmmmmm, something good,’ said Grand- 
mother, sniffing. 

“I can’t stay,” said Billy, his brown eyes beaming, 
“but I want you to see my new boots.” 

Grandmother peered down at the red boots. 

“You don’t know who gave them to me, do you, 
Grandmother?” he asked. 

Grandmother's eyes in a minute were all twinkly. 
“Let me think,” she said; then added, “Do your 
boots like to work and play and run errands every 
day?” 

Billy nodded his head. 

“Then,” chuckled Grandmother, “it must be the 
very same pair of boots that I bought for the best 
little helper and errand boy in the world!” 
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The Memory 
Ring 
(Continued from page 17) 


thing except the story she was 
reading. 

“Cicely Ann, read me a story,” 
little Brother Jimmy begged as he 
laid his Christmas book on her 
lap, but Cicely Ann only frowned. 

“Please, Cicely Ann,” pleaded 
Jimmy. 

“Run away and play. I’m busy 
now,” said Cicely Ann. 

“Just one story——” 

“No!” Cicely Ann interrupted 
crossly. “I’m reading to myself. 
Go play with your blocks!” 

Disappointed, Jimmy walked 
away, and Cicely Ann went back 
to her reading. 

“Time to wash for dinner,” 
Mother said some time later. 

Reluctantly Cicely Ann closed 
her book. Every time I get to an 
interesting place someone bothers 
me, she thought. Her face puck- 
ered into a deep, dark scowl. 

After dinner she rushed back 
to her book. It was more inter- 
esting than ever and Cicely Ann 
forgot everything, even her New 
Year's gifts. 

It was almost dusk when 
Grandmother Dale touched her 
on the shoulder. “Did you enjoy 
giving New Year's gifts?” she 
whispered. 

Cicely Ann’s face grew very 
red. “It was fun,” she answered, 
“just lots of fun, but I didn’t 
give very many. I began to read 
and I forgot about them. I’m so 
sorry.” 

“We all forget sometimes,” 
Grandmother said softly; then she 
smiled at Cicely Ann. “You need 
something to help you remember. 
I think it’s time to tell you the 
story of my memory ring. 

“When I was a little girl just 
about your size my mother gave 
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it to me. When she put it on my 
finger, she said: 

“Sarah, every time you look at 
this ring I want you to think a 
beautiful thought about some- 
thing or someone, or do a kind 
deed. If you think beautiful 
thoughts and do kind deeds every 
day, you'll grow up to be a fine 
woman.’ 

“T’'ve worn the ring ever since, 
Cicely Ann, and I called it my 
memory ring because it helped 
me to remember.” 

Grandmother Dale drew the 
quaint old ring from her finger, 
picked up Cicely Ann’s fat little 
hand, and slipped the ring on her 
middle finger. 


THE PRAYER 
OF FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
he 


Through "Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here: 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


“I'm giving my ring to you to 
help you remember that you have 
gifts for others.” 

“I'm to keep it for my very 
own?” Cicely Ann exclaimed. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Grand- 
mother. “It’s my New Year's gift 
to you.” 

“Thank you, Grandmother. I'l! 
wear it always,” Cicely Ann prom- 
ised. “I know it will help me to 
remember too.” 

“Will you write and tell me 
how you get along?” asked 
Grandmother. “I'll be wondering 
when I get home.” 

“Yes, I will,” promised Cicely 
Ann. 


WO WEEKS later Cicely 
Ann wrote the following let- 
ter to her grandmother: 

Dear Grandmother: 1 love giving 
gifts to people, but it isn’t as easy as 
I thought it would be, and sometimes 
I forget. Then your ring reminds me 
and I try again. My memory ring is 
the very nicest gift I have ever re- 
ceived. 

With love, 
CicELy ANN 


Safety for the 
Infant Jesus 


(Continued from page 13) 


unfriendly. Joseph and Mary 
traveled farther on until they 
came to the little town of Naza- 
reth, which had for many years 
been their home. 

Here Joseph again worked as a 
carpenter in a little room at the 
back of their humble home. The 
boy Jesus played on the floor with 
the shavings and the small blocks 
of wood just as any other little 
boy might have played. Holding 
His mother’s hand, He walked the 
quiet streets. Regularly He went 
to the synagogue with Joseph. 
Jesus knew a safe and happy 
childhood. 


Dear Boosters: 

Here we are with a brand-new year before us! Twelve whole months in which 
to be happy and make others happy; fifty-two weeks in which to grow and learn 
new things; three hundred and sixty-five days to fill with joy and gladness; eight 
thousand seven hundred and sixty hours in which to think good thoughts, speak 
loving words, and do kind deeds. What a lot of time that sounds like! And it 
sounds still bigger when we think of the new year in terms of minutes or seconds. 
And it takes only a moment to think a good thought, speak a happy word, or do 
something nice for somebody! 

In a few weeks the new year will be an old friend, and some of you will be 
checking up on yourselves to see if you are keeping the good resolutions you 
made. Sometimes you may forget, but here is a thought that will help all of you: 
Keep the Booster pledge as faithfully as you can, for this will make it easier for 
you to keep all the other resolutions you have made, no matter what they are. 

The Booster verse this month is written to help you remember to keep the 
pledge. Perhaps you will want to put it at the top of your list of resolutions: 

My new year’s resolution is: 
To keep the Booster pledge in mind 
I'll close my eyes, my ears, my lips 
To everything that is unkind. 

After you have memorized it and repeated it a few times, it will remind you 
when you need to remember the pledge. And the first thing you know the days, 
hours, and minutes of the new year will be full of blessings and good things for 
you because you have remembered to think, speak, and act as Jesus did. 

The purpose of the Good Words Booster Club is to help boys and girls speak 
good words, think good thoughts, and do good deeds. If you should like to be- 
come a member of the Booster Club, just address your letter: Secretary, 917 
Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. She will send you an application blank. 

Booster Club pins have engraved on them the likeness of the three monkeys, 
who stand for “I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” and “I speak no evil.” A Booster 
may earn his pin by sending in one subscription for WEE WisDoM other than 
his own and by reporting to the secretary each month for four months. This does 
not mean that you must quit writing after you have earned your pin. The secretary 
will be glad to have as many more letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for themselves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests for prayers are handed to Silent Unity. 
7 Unity is a group of persons at Unity School who pray for those who need 

elp.) 


Dawn signs herself ‘“The Strug- 
gling Booster,” but “faithful,” 
“successful,” or “brave,” would 
describe her better, as you will see 
when you read her letter: 

Dear Secretary: 1 received my pledge 
early in August. I know The Prayer of 


D M 


Faith and say it often. One night when 
I had gone over to my sndiniiar's 
house, something startled me. I was 
very frightened at first, but when I had 
time to think I said The Prayer of 
Faith and soon was comforted. Another 
time when I was in school I encoun- 
tered a difficult problem in arithmetic. 


I said The Prayer of Faith, and I was 
the only one in the class with that 
problem solved correctly. 

I try to keep the pledge and do 
things for others. I send love to all 
the other Boosters and to the Secretary. 
—Dawn Anderson. 


Virginia has already learned to 
keep the pledge, and she refuses 
to think the unkind thoughts that 
arise in her mind. 

Dear Secretary: I received my mem- 
bership card and also the card with 
The Prayer of Faith on it. I have 
learned The Prayer of Faith and say 
it every night before I go to sleep. 
I think it is a beautiful prayer. 

The other day I was tempted to 
think bad thoughts about a person, but 
I remembered the Booster Club pledge 
“I will try to think only good thoughts 
about everyone,” and I didn’t think 
the bad thoughts. 

Best wishes to every Booster.—Vir- 
ginia Lee. 

A 


Joan assures herself of happi- 
ness through the use of The 
Prayer of Faith. She feels she has 
proved that God does provide ev- 
ery needed thing. 

Dear Secretary: I have been tryin 
to keep the pledge, and I have foun 
that by using The Prayer of Faith I 
can certainly assure myself of happi- 
ness. For instance, Monday morning I 
was very sick at my stomach, and I 
didn’t feel at all like going to school, 
but I had to go because after school I 
was in a play given for the Girls’ Club. 
To make things worse, I wasn’t sure 
what I was going to use for a costume, 
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so I said these two lines of The Prayer 
of Faith: “God is my help in every 
need” and “God is my health, I can’t 
be sick.” Well, just before I had to 
go to school I began to feel better, so I 
went; and when I got there I was able 
to get my costume. That proves that 
The Prayer of Faith does help.—Joan 
Bance. 
a 


Have you ever heard the saying 
“Out of sight, out of mind”? 
Eileen likes to keep a copy of The 
Prayer of Faith where she can see 
it to remind her that God’s help 
is always at hand. 

Dear Secretary: 1 was very happy to 
receive my membership card. I shall 
try to keep my pledge and shall put 
The Prayer of Faith where I can al- 
ways see it. Sometimes it seems that the 
task assigned to me is so hard that I 
cannot do it. Then I think of the first 
line of The Prayer of Faith, “God is 
my help in every need,” and I know 
that with His help I can complete any 
task and the task at hand becomes as 
easy as lifting a feather. If I do not 
know what is the right thing to do I 
always stop and think, What would 
God do? It seems then that what I do 
always turns out right. When I am 
angry and feel tempted to say or do 


something mean, I also think of the 
Boosters and their pledge: that they 
only speak words of love. I count to 
ten and then I never say what I was 
going to say.—Eileen Giesick. 


Perhaps other boys and girls are 
like Betty Lou. When she first 
joined the Good Words Booster 
Club she did not understand that 
the object of the club is to help 
each member to become better in 
every way. 

Dear Secretary: 1 should like to re- 
join the Booster Club. When I was 
smaller I joined, but I did not under- 
stand the rule of writing in to the 
secretary and thought of it just as a 
club. I know now that it is meant to 
help, and The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me many times. When I need 
God's guidance I repeat several times 
the line “God is my help in every 
need.” When I am sick I say, “God 
is my health, I can’t be sick.” I truly 
think that The Prayer of Faith has 
helped me in everything, especially in 
schoolwork.—Betty Lou Purdy. 


A 


Happy new year! 
Secretary. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


Because of lack of space it is im- 
possible to publish all names sent in. 
If your name is not listed select a pen 
pal from those listed below. 


Elizabeth Beck (13), Rte. 1, Carroll- 
ton, Miss.; Theresa Wilson (12), 341 
Lincoln Ave., Pottstown, Pa.; Georgia 
Ellyn Amberson (13), Box 227, In- 
spiration, Ariz.; Gwendolyn Schendel 
(11), 2409 Dupont Ave. N., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Dorothy  Lahl 
(1314), 233 Caroline St., Plymouth, 
Wis.; Dora Mae Rogers (13), Gen. 
Del., Penwell, Tex.; Lucille Henske 
(10), and Dorothy Henske (8), De 
Witt, Nebr.; Jeanne Brem (12), 3442 
Marshall Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa.; Ruth 
Taylor (11), Box 52, Burnham, Pa.; 
Mary Toth (10), Bayview Ave., Keas- 
bey, N. J.; Barbara Todor (10), Crous- 
mill Rd., Keasbey, N. J.; Ethel Kovacs 
(10), 31 Highland Ave., Keasbey, 
N. J.; Ruth Novak (10), Peterson 
Ave., Keasbey, N. J.; Dorothy Floy 
(10), Peterson Ave., Keasbey, N. J.; 
Kathleen Berner (12), Box 23, 
Moodus, Conn.; Miss Barrie Tait 
(13), Lambs Lane, Cresskill, N. J.; 
Rose Ann Field (12), Kirkville, Iowa; 
Shirley Pennell (12), 47 Lexington 
Ave., Waterbury, Conn.; Anne Stutz- 
man (11), 225 E. Main St., Lancaster, 


the pledge. 


Silent Unity for prayers. 


5. If a member wishes prayers for h 


Rules of the Good Words Booster Club 


1. Boys and girls under fifteen years of age may become members. 

2. Members are not to use words that may make others unhappy. They are to keep the pledge by using 
words of happiness, truthfulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerfulness, and health. 

3. Members are expected to write once a month to the secretary. She likes to know how they are keeping 


4. Each member will try to obtain at least one new member each year. (Application blanks for new mem- 
bers to sign will be sent upon request. The pledge must be signed personally by the one joining.) 
th, for success in his schoolwork, or in making friends, or help 
with any other problem, he may write to the secretary. She will be glad to help him and to give his name to 


Application Blank 


I believe that my words make me and other persons happy or unhappy. I also 
believe that it is easier for others to speak good words when I s 
Therefore I want to become a member of the Good Words Booster Club so that I 
may help others as well as myself to be happy. 

I will try to use only true, kind, pure, loving, cheerful words. I will try to keep 
the rules of the club. 


good words. 


Name Age 
Street address 
| City or town State 


This blank must be signed personally by the one joining. 
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N. Y.; Helen Mulholland (12), 150 
Nicol St., Nanaimo, B. C., Canada; 
Marjorie Zoe Werts (12), Gridley, 
Kans. ; Willa Dean Mitchell (10), Rte. 
1, Box 259A, Herrin, Ill.; Martha 
Ruth Gates (12), Elmer, La.; Gladys 
R. Gschwind (9), 629 Rosemont 
Place, Utica, N. Y.; Claire Elaine Kin- 
cade (10), 1819 S. 7th St, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Dona Jean Stubblefield 
(10), Rte. 2, Colfax, Ill.; Susanne 
Kerr (10), 1924 C St. N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Elizabeth Quillin (9), 
1950 Buckingham Rd., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Lula Marie Dial (15), 432 
Broad St., York, Ala.; Eleanor Zem- 
bower (12) and Jeanette Elliott (12), 
Bedford Valley, Pa.; Juanita Chesse- 
man (13) and Norma E. Quest (12), 
Milledgeville, Ill.; Margaret McQuinn 
(15), ¢/o T. S. Harper, Amoret, Mo. ; 
Joy Luscombe (15), 15 Frederick St., 
Welland, South Australia; Joan 
Cloudy (13), Box 569, Ketchikan, 
Alaska; Marieta Carvalho (12), Ger- 
aldo Martins 159, Niteroi, Brazil, 
South America; Rayeal Mullings (15), 
Gloria Mullings (13), and Jacqueline 
Mullings (10), 1 Daggonette Crescent, 
Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I.; Alice 
Ladewig (14), Castle Apts., Apt. 6, 
Calzada de Tacubaya No. 11, Mexico 
City, Mexico; Shirley Johnson (11), 
886 E. Como Phalen Blvd., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Lois Jean Ludford (13), 2935 
Buchanan St. N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Phyllis Wetherly (12), 116 
Ave. L, Forest Hills, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
Mollie Skinner (12), Kerr St., Cayuga, 
Ont., Canada; Minnie Birch (11), 
3573 Rhodes Ave., 2d fl., Chicago, 
Ill.; Dorcas Louise Ball (13), Rocks- 
dale, W. Va.; Martha Dillard (11), 
3 Denver Ave., Lynchburg, Va. 


A 
Happy Thoughts 


For the week of January 5 

As I begin a brand-new year 

I scatter words of love and cheer. 
For the week of January 12 


When I wake up I always say, 
“Tll make somebody glad today.” 
For the week of January 19 

Whatever task is given me, 
I try to do it thoroughly. 
For the week of January 26 
I look for good in all I see, 
And good is sure to come to me. 


AVE you ever made pictures 

from matches? It is fun. 
Buy a five-cent box of matches, 
and have Mother or Dad cut off 
all the match heads. A sharp 
knife or a razor blade will make 
a smooth, clean edge and will not 
ignite the match. 

It is best to decide what you 
are going to have in your picture 
first. Suppose you have decided 
to show a house set among trees. 
The house may be red, or per- 
haps you prefer a brown house 
with a red chimney. The trees are 
green of course. Pine trees are 
easier to make than any of the 
other trees, for they can be made 
so readily with your match sticks. 

Now take as many of the 
matches as you think you will 
need, and color them with crayon 
or water-colors. Do not color the 
flat side of the match. Do you 
want a fence? Then color some 
of the sticks very lightly with 
your black crayon. 

Select a piece of paper that is 
of the right size for the picture 
you have in mind. Tear out pieces 
of construction paper or sheets of 
colored drawing paper to make 
the sky and the grass. Use blue or 
gray paper for the sky, and green 
for the grass. A mountain scene 
could have white paper to show 
snow. Do not tear the edges of 


the paper too even, for the sky 
and earth never meet in an even 
line. 

Decide where on the paper you 
want to set your house. Then out- 
line it with match sticks. When 
the house looks just the way you 
think it should, glue the sticks 
onto the paper background. Pick 
up one match at a time, spread 
the flat side with glue, and lay 
the match back on the paper in 
exactly the same position that it 
was before. 

Now build a fence and glue it 
in place. If you place the sticks 
exactly where you want them to 
be before you glue them, your 
picture will look just the way 
you want it to look. 

The matches may be cut into 
different lengths for different 
things. Some of the tree branches, 
for instance, should be shorter 
than others. Place two or three 
pine trees on your paper, or may- 
be more. Put in just as many trees 
as you think will look best. A 
border of colored paper can be 
used as a frame. 

Share this idea with your 


friends. Perhaps you will want to 
have a picture-making party. 

To make a calendar, paste your 
finished picture on a piece of 
colored paper and attach a small 
calendar below it. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles Strotz 


ANAL ZONE PO 


ANNIVERSARY 1999 
ENING PSNAMEA CANAL 1914 


HIS is the remarkable story of a 
stamp that changed the course 
of a great canal. 

After the time when the early 
Spanish explorers found that the 
American continent lay in the direct 
path to the Indies, men sought a short water route 
from Europe to these lands of the East, China, Japan, 
and the fabled Indies. The only way they could make 
the trip was to take the long, stormy voyage around 
Cape Horn, located at the southern tip of South 
America. “If only we could find a way across the 
narrowest part of America, at the Isthmus of 
Panama!” they said. “If we could perhaps dig a ditch 
across——” 

But why waste time in such idle dreams? It would 
take years to dig a ditch across Panama to carry ships 
from one ocean to the other, and it would take many 
times all the men in the army of the king of Spain. 
And so the dream was forgotten. 

But the dream was not forgotten for good. As 
in the succeeding centuries trade between East and 
West grew and as new towns sprang up on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the Americas, men 
often thought longingly of the fifty-mile ditch that 
could save them from traveling the thousands of 
miles that were required to circle South America. 
The trip was both tiresome and expensive. Still the 
same difficulty discouraged the dreamers: horses and 
men could hardly be counted on to move the dirt 
and rock that must be moved before the Atlantic 
and Pacific could be joined across Panama. 

Finally came the age of steam. Men invented huge 
mechanical monsters that could scoop up tons of dirt 
and rock with one bite. A canal across the Isthmus 
became more than a dream. Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the French engineer who planned and built the Suez 
Canal, headed a company to build a canal at Panama. 
But de Lesseps was old, some of the men he chose 
to carry on the work were dishonest, and some were 
poor workmen. His company failed with the canal 
barely started. His equipment was left to rust in the 
jungle. 
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After de Lesseps’s work had failed the United 
States decided that it should build and control any 
canal in Central America. But Congress argued over 
the question of building it across Panama or across 
Nicaragua. Those in favor of the Panama route ar- 
gued that the danger of earthquakes was great in 
Nicaragua, but they could not get anyone to listen 
to them. 

No one would listen—at least so the story goes— 
until someone mailed each member of Congress a 
letter from Nicaragua, using the stamp we picture 
this month, the one that shows a smoking Nicaraguan 
volcano. Congressmen took one look at this stamp 
and decided that they did not want their canal run- 
ning beside a volcano that might erupt at any minute 
or cause earthquakes! So they voted quickly for the 
Panama route. : 

When Uncle Sam rolled up his sleeves and tackled 
the job where the French had left off, many people 
in other countries did not think he could do it. Were 
they surprised! The United States began work on the 
canal in earnest in 1906. The first ship went through 
on January 7, 1914, and regular commercial service 
began on August 13, 1914. 

The Canal Zone is a strip of land that our gov- 
ernment rents from Panama. It is ten miles wide, 
five miles on each side of the canal. It has its own 
special issues of stamps and they are among the most 
interesting in our albums. In 1939 both the Canal 
Zone and the United States issued stamps to honor 
the 25th anniversary of the completion of the canal. 

The two-cent stamp is an issue of the Canal Zone 
showing the city of Balboa and the handsome offices 
and homes the government has built there for its 
workers. The United States three-cent commemo- 
rative stamp shows a ship steaming through Culebra 
Cut, the place where the canal cuts through the 
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highest hills on the Isthmus. It 
also shows the two men who did 
the most to make the dream of a 
Panama Canal come __ true: 
Theodore Roosevelt, the President 
who got it started, and Colonel 
George Goethals, the army en- 
gineer who was in active charge 
of the work and saw it through. 


A 
Hidden Treasure 


(Continued from page 11) 


looked down at the camera. He 
couldn’t see anything wrong with 
it. The shutter was set for dis- 
tance within ten feet and for in- 
stantaneous exposure. He looked 
up at Irv again. And Irv was 
laughing harder than before. 

“What’s the matter?” Tarp 
asked. 

“You got two pictures on one 
film!” Irv shouted with amuse- 
ment. “You were in such a hurry 
to get away from me that you for- 
got to turn up your zebra picture, 
and you shot the rhino right over 
it!” 

Tarp stood staring, first at the 
camera, then at the rhinoceros, 
then back at the zebras. It was 
true. He was certain now that he 
had failed to turn up his film 
after he had shot the zebras. And 
so both his zebra and his rhinoc- 
eros picture were spoiled. 

He looked at Irv. What on 
earth was the use of trying to be 
“best man,” to apply the “anti- 
dote” with a guy like this? But 
over behind Irv Tarp saw Dad 
talking and smiling with an at- 
tendant. All at once Dad’s voice 
came across to Tarp. 

“Well, that’s a joke on me!” 
he exclaimed, and suddenly 
laughed out at himself, heartily 
and unashamed. 

And all at once Tarp had his 
answer for Irv. He turned to the 
other boy, the sneering enemy. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Recipes 


Se 


Cooking Lesson for January 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Best Dishes for a Merry Christmas 
and 
A Happy New Year 
are 
Popcorn and Candy Dishes 


Confetti Popcorn 


2 quarts popped corn 
2 cupfuls sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 


1/4, cupful water 
food coloring (3 colors) 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 


4 Measure the sugar, butter, water, and coloring into a large saucepan. 
4 Place on the stove. Bring to a boil and boil about 15 minutes or 
until the syrup spins a thread. 

4 Add the flavoring. 

Pour the hot syrup over the 2 quarts of popped corn and stir until 
the kernels are sugar-coated and separated. 

4 Repeat this process, using two other colors. 

4 If you wish to make a small amount divide the syrup, cooking it in 
three different batches. 

Form into balls with a doubled string in the center and use to deco- 
rate the Christmas tree. Mix the colors together for some of the orna- 
ments and make some of the balls in single colors. 


Peanut Butter Creams 


1 cupful peanut butter 

1/, cupful sweetened condensed milk 
14, cupful confectioners’ sugar 

1 cupful chopped nut meats 


& Mix all ingredients together thoroughly. 
4 Shape into patties. Press whole nut meat into top of each patty. 
Chill until firm. 


Little cooks fill candy dishes 
Full of merry Christmas wishes. 
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SPARTANS 


F wie pushed away the model he had been work- 
ing on. 

“Tm ‘aed of making these airplanes,” he said. 
“T’ve put together so many I can do it with my eyes 
shut!” 

Grandpa Van Orden turned from the window, 
where he was watching the last snow of the old year 
blow in dense white flurries over the hills and into 
the valleys, over all the broad acres of his farm. 

He smiled. 

“Can’t you think of anything else to do?” he asked. 
“The world’s full of things that will finish 1940 off 
brighter and begin the new year with a flourish!” 

“What are they?” Andy asked. “I’ve tried every- 
thing there is to do around here.” 

Grandpa Van Orden’s kind eyes twinkled. 

“ ‘Everything’ is a big order, Andy! Why, if you 
started to do or to learn all that there is to do or to 
know about that woodpile out there, I suspect you’d 
stop being bored fast!” 

Andy laughed. 

“Grandpa,” he said, ‘our woodpile is only fire- 
wood to me! Why, I’m even fed up on candy, I ate 
so much Christmas. Yesterday I made a whole family 
of snowmen; and now they’re just big fat mounds 
down by the gate! I can’t slide because the snow’s 
too soft, and——” 

He folded his arms on the table and rested his 
head on them. 

The farm had been very nearly snowed in from 
the day after Christmas till the day before New 
Year's; and Andy had shoveled paths and fed stock 
and gathered eggs and sharpened his skates and 
practiced for hours throwing goals with his basket- 
ball in the big red barn. He had made twelve flats 
for his grandfather, for flower and vegetable seeds, 
and a cabinet finished in glowing white for Red 
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Andy and the 


By Lawrent Lee 


Picture by Florence McCurdy 


Sloan’s little sister. He had read the new book on 
Indian scouting that he got for Christmas and 
cracked and shelled a bushel of walnuts. He had 
even spent one morning with Red tying knots on a 
hearth rug for Coralee who was making it for their 
living room, and an afternoon rigging up a new kind 
of door in the chicken house. He had done dozens 
of other things, and he could think of nothing more! 

Grandpa Van Orden studied him thoughtfully. 

“If I wasn’t so sure you were going to get jolted 
out of this,” he said, “we'd ask the Spartans over 
and see if one of them hasn’t an idea that would 
make 1941 look better to you. Knowledge can rout 
boredom any day, my boy, if you understand what 
I mean.” 

Andy was not sure that he did, but he and his 
grandfather always enjoyed talking to each other. 
He stretched and grinned. 

“We'll not ask them this year, Grandpa,” he said. 
“We'd bother you, staying up late and blowing horns 
and making noise.” 

Grandpa Van Orden smiled back at his grandson. 

“I'd stand the noise,” he said. “But you wait for 
that jolt and see what happens. In the meantime— 
you're a thinker, Andy. Why don’t you figure out a 
better way to celebrate?” 

“My thinker’s rusty,” said Andy, “but I'll try.” 

The telephone rang and he went to answer. 

“Can you come over tonight?” David asked. “My 
cousin John’s coming, and he has a surprise for me 
and one of my friends. I’ve chosen you.” 

Andy blinked at the transmitter. David sounded 
mysterious. 

“Thanks,” he said. “I'll sure be over! But there's 
something I want to talk to you 

“Good!” David interrupted. “Dress warm and 
meet me in the upper pasture at seven-thirty sharp.” 
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Idly Andy waited for the slow hours to pass. When 
he left for David’s home the snow had stopped fall- 
ing. The sky was a silver mist of starlight and the 
ground a dazzling white, slashed and splotched with 
vivid black shadows. Walking was slow and hard 
in the low places, for they were piled deep with 
drifts. The high places were cleared to a thin skim 
that sometimes let the dark earth peep through. 

When at last he neared the Harrison farm Andy’s 
long legs swung eagerly. He was curious to know 


“I’m glad you're here!” he exclaimed. “If I'd 
known sooner that John was coming, I’d had more 
wood gathered.” 

“What has gathering wood got to do with John?” 
Andy asked, mystified. 

David laughed. “Did you forget he’s a pilot?” 
This is a kind of private landing field, and these fires 
are beacons. He’s been here before, but this snow 
will make landing harder.” 

The boys added to the piles of wood and brush 
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“But look, Andy! I hear him coming!” 


what David was doing alone in the upper pasture and 
what his surprise could be. 

When he saw four small bonfires twinkling orange 
and yellow in the great open space, he forgot that 
he had been bored and broke into a run. 

David was moving from fire to fire with his arms 
full of sticks. 

“Hey, David,” Andy called. “What's doing?” 

David came toward him, his face ruddy, his eyes 
bright. He was almost as short of breath as Andy. 
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that David had gathered and heaped the fires high. 

“What do you suppose the surprise will be?” Andy 
asked. “I’ve about worn out all my ideas for having 
fun.” 

David looked at his wrist watch. 

“TI don’t know,” he said. “But look, Andy! I hear 
him coming!” 

Andy stared up at the smooth, silver-gray sky, 
dotted with millions of stars. To the south was a 
moving light, redder and larger than any of the stars 
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but not so brilliant. Faintly Andy 
heard the throb of an airplane 
motor. 

“He's trying out a new plane,” 
said David. “Doesn't it look dif- 
ferent?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Andy. 
“They’re all built on the same sys- 
tem.” 
“If you think that,” protested 
David, “you haven’t the ABC’s of 
aviation, no matter how well you 
put models together!” 

Andy opened his mouth to 
argue, but the noise of the plane 
was hard to talk against. So he 
stood still and waited near the fire 
at the southwest corner of the 
pasture. 

“Watch him rise over the or- 
chard,” said David. “He's got our 
fires spotted. Doesn't he circle and 
swoop! He’s trying for a landing. 
Did you see the snow spurt where 
he skimmed the ground? If we 
had had as much snow here as they 
had down there in the valley, it 
might make trouble.” 


The plane threw up a higher 
cloud of snow. It turned in a long, 
beautiful half circle, one wing dip- 
ping, and came to a quivering, 
panting stop. 

“He’s lucky!” said Andy, 
breathless. 

“He’s smart!” said David. 
“Come on.” 

The boys raced for the plane 
and when greetings were over, 
David said: “May we look inside, 
John? We have put together a lot 
of models, but this is different.” 

Andy touched the long, smooth, 
cold wing that cast such a big, 
black shadow. It sent shivers of 
delight through him. He scram- 
bled into the cabin after David. It 
smelled of warm oil, and there 
were so many handles and knobs 
and dials that he was bewildered. 

John laughed as he climbed in 
after them. 

“Well, boys,” he said, “‘here’s 
your surprise! The new airport is 
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opening at Calvert tonight. Would 
you like to fly over?” 

“Would we!” the boys ex. 
claimed. John!” 

Then they stared at each other 
with questioning eyes. 

“Our folks ought to know,” 
said David. ‘““We wouldn’t want 
them to wonder what had hap- 
pened to us.” 

“That's right,” said John ap- 
provingly. “But I’ve asked your 
mother and father, David; and 
they spoke to Mr. Van Orden. It 
all depends on whether you want 
to go or not.” 

“It would be the nicest thing 
that could happen to us!” said 


y. 

John took his place at the con- 
trols. 

“Very well,” he said. ““Let’s go!” 

Andy’s heart sang as the plane 
swept into motion. He watched 
every move of the pilot’s hands. 
He glanced with him at speeds 
and altitudes and pressures even 
though the readings meant noth- 
ing to him. He looked down at the 
earth with its dark, crooked line of 
Indian Creek and its long, straight 
lines of dark highway that the 
snow shovels had cleaned. Doc 
Peters’s lake was like an inkspot 
against the white; and Mrs. Han- 
levy’s grove of evergreens and the 
neighboring farmhouses dwindled 
to black dots as the world flattened 
under the soaring plane. 

Every now and then John spoke 
in a booming voice. 

“T’d like to introduce you to our 
airways extension superintendent,” 
he said. “This is his new project. 
But we'll not land.” 

Andy wondered what an air- 
ways extension superintendent 
was, but he did not wonder what 
Grandpa Van Orden meant when 
he said that knowledge could ban- 
ish boredom. He was learning 
some of the things that were back 
of airplanes, and he was inter- 
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He asked himself what had to 
be done before an air course was 
ready for pilots to fly over. He had 
heard of air pockets and air cur- 
rents. He supposed they had to be 
guessed at, observed, and then 
tested. Maps had to be made. 
Someone had to make the first 
flights. Someone had to decide 
where to lay out the landing fields 
and place the big beacons. Some- 
one had to buy the land and build 
the ports. Someone had to take 
care of the radio and—— 

John lifted his hand and pointed 
ahead. 

The plane dipped a little. 

Andy caught sight of the long 
beams of light that hunted the sky, 
guiding planes that were miles 
away from port to safe landings. 
He saw the landing field decorated 
with flying pennants and colored 
balloons. Thousands of auto- 
mobiles were parked all around 
it. The hangars sprawled huge and 
heavy, and every foot of them was 
gay with color. Electricity blazed 
everywhere. Now and then Andy 
caught the sound of bands play- 
ing. It seemed to him that he was 
looking at a new world; that he 
was doing honor to a great accom- 
plishment that was a step to some- 
thing still better. He thought: 

“The year 1941 is coming in 
with a flourish for me. And I like 
it better than making noise and 
staying up late. I’m going to 
have an aviation plan for the new 
year. I'll learn a lot about the 
weather and radio, and there’s 
something they call teletype. It 
ought to be interesting. I don’t 
know what the meteorologists do, 
but I'll find out.” 

He drew a deep breath as John 
made a wide circle about the long, 
lighted area of the airport and 
started home. 

“I got the jolt Grandpa prom- 
ised me,” he said happily. “And 
rll find out all I can about every- 
thing!” 
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Winter Butterflies 


By Bert Sackett 


Hoe’ should you like to have some bright-colored butterflies flut- 
tering in your room? You can have some, and you will not need 
to gather cocoons and wait for the butterflies to hatch either. Winter 
butterflies are easy to make, and it is fun to watch them fly. 

To make these butterflies you will need a needle, some fine silk 
thread, and a pair of scissors. 

On smooth, thin tissue paper trace or draw butterflies like the 
ones shown. The thinner the paper the better your butterflies will fly. 
Make them about 21/, inches across. Cut out very carefully and crease 
each butterfly along the center of its body so that it makes a wide angle. 
Now balance each butterfly by placing its body lengthwise on the edge 
of a table knife. If the butterfly falls to one side, trim a little off of 
the edge that falls until you get it to balance. 

Thread your needle with about 18 inches of black silk thread and 
take tiny stitches along the center of each butterfly’s body. If you can 
get human hair it is even better to use than thread. 

To fly your butterflies tie the free ends of the butterfly threads 
to a stick about a foot long, fastening the ends not less than 2 inches 
apart. Now place the stick over an open hot-air register or on a hot 
steam radiator. The butterflies will begin to flutter about in the air as if 
alive. 

You can make the butterflies appear quite real by drawing in lines 
and spots like those shown on the drawings and then coloring them 
with bright colors. 
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Mystery of the 


Teacups 
(Continued from page 7) 


gently. “I’ve always wanted to be 
friends with you.” 

“Oh!” And I had not even no- 
ticed her before, Ellen thought 
guiltily, Well, she would make up 
for lost time now. 

The party of the fourth teacup 
was even more fun than the other 
two. All the girls begged Ellen to 
let them know at once what hap- 
pened next. 

“This mystery just can’t go on 
forever,” Alice said. 

“Package for Miss Ellen Mc- 
Ginnis!” laughed the postman next 
morning. “If it’s the fairies send- 
ing these things, they're a forget- 
ful lot.” 

“This package is bigger,” Ellen 
said, feeling it. “Now what do 
you suppose ?” 

Ellen and Alice and Roxanne 
and Catherine gathered for the 
opening of the gift. By this time 
all the girls had begun to believe 
in the magic of the tea set, and 
they were not disappointed; for 
this time there were two teacups 
and saucers and the verse was 
different: 

“Add one to one, 
And one to two, 
And one to three new friends. 
Lest old acquaintance be forgot: 
With six the magic ends.” 

“Old acquaintance—that means 
Phyllis and Madge,” Ellen said 
softly. “I'll call them up at once.” 

Presently she heard Phyllis’s 
dear voice over the telephone. 
“Why, yes, Ellen, we'll be glad to 
come. We were hoping you hadn't 
forgotten us.” 

“Forgotten you!” breathed EI- 
len, “As if I could.” Finding new 
friends need not mean giving up 
old ones. 

New friends! Suddenly she real- 
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ized the magic of the tea set. For 
surely it had taken the ache from 
her heart and the loneliness from 
her home. Monday would be New 
Year's Day and it would mean 
more to her than New Year’s Day 
had ever meant before. It meant 
new friends and new ways of 
bringing happiness to others, new 
joy in her own life. She knew now 
that the old year had been a selfish 
year, but only because she had not 
known the fun of sharing her 
friendship, 

“This new year will be a happy 
year,” she thought. 


A 


Hidden Treasure 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Well,” he said, ‘that’s a joke on 
me!” And he laughed out loud, 
because it really was a joke the 
minute he looked at it that way. 

Irv Lally just stopped grinning 
and stared at him. Then he seemed 
to be trying to sneer. But some- 
how he couldn’t. Suddenly he 
turned and walked away, leaving 
Tarp alone and wondering. 

When Tarp went home he hap- 
pened to go out to the garage. 
As he went in Mehitable jumped 
down from the beam up over the 
garden window and ran out like 
a streak. Tarp stood and thought 
and thought. Then he bent down 
and looked at a dirty little piece 
of paper between the beams on 
the floor. It was the lost print of 
his little lion picture! It had been 
wet, and was ruined of course. 
But it must have been knocked 
down and spoiled the day that he 
had dropped the cat in the bath- 
tub and she had run away like a 
streak of water! 

(To be continued) 
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This month “Our Hobbies” de- 
partment is one year old and we 
want to take this opportunity to 
thank every reader who has writ- 
ten us a letter telling of his hobby. 
Only yesterday we received a let- 
ter from a boy in which he said 
he did not know that so many 
things could be collected. When 
we counted up we found that dur- 
ing this past year we have pub- 
lished sixty-seven hobby letters, 
and since some of them mention 
two or more hobbies, almost a 
hundred hobbies have been de- 
scribed! 

Even though your hobby may 
be one that has been listed we 
shall appreciate a letter from you 
telling us about it and the inter- 
esting time you have with it. Use 
not more than 150 words. Be sure 
to give your name, address, and 
age. Address your letter to Editor, 
Our Hobbies, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

Dear Editor: 1 have a little sister 
whose hobby is collecting og My 
hobby is collecting pictures for my 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend's name 


scrapbook. In it I paste Christmas 
cards and Christmas programs from 
both the church and the school that 
I attend. I put my last year’s report 
card in my book and also clippings 
from newspapers and magazines. I 
have some pretty pictures taken from 
last year's calendars in my scrapbook. 
—Mary Elizabeth Otis (8 years), 
Aurora, N.Y. 


Announcement 


After January, 1941, WEE WIS- 
DOM will not be sold on news- 
stands but by subscription only. 
This will be an advantage to our 
readers, because a year’s sub- 
scription is $1 as compared with 
$1.80, the price of twelve copies 
of WEE WISDOM purchased 
singly. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year's subscription for WEE WISDOM as my gift to my 


Dear Editor: My hobby is molding 
objects out of clay. I like to make men 
and animals, but I like to make cov- 
ered wagons best. I can sit and play 
for hours with clay because I find it 
so interesting to imagine a story as 
I mold the different objects—Dorothy 
Rogers (11 years), 1542 Eastern Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Street 
City State 
My name 
Street 
City State 


Dear Editor; My hobby is collecting 
Christmas seals. I have over a hundred. 
I began my collection in 1937, when | 
was only eight years old. 

My other hobby is skiing. I have 
harnesses, boots, skis, and ski poles. 
My brother is a “Ski Gull,” of Rock. 
land. I go up to the snow bow! at 
Camden quite often. I think I am lazy, 
because I like to use the ski tow. 
—Joan Crie (11 years), 53 Beechwood 
St., Thomaston, Me. 


Dear Editor: My hobby is collecting 
a0 I have nineteen of them, all dif- 
erent. I started two years ago. I find 
it is quite difficult to get different kinds 
of pins.—Iris Jane Wood (9 years), 
441 Crosby St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Our Hobbies Editor: 1 have 
two hobbies. They are collecting arrow- 
heads and collecting coins. I like to 
collect both. I have about 125 Indian 
arrowheads. My daddy also collects 
arrowheads. He has about seven hun- 
dred of them. In my coin collection I 
have nine Indian-head pennies and a 
great many Canadian coins. I live on 
a farm, and when I grow up I want 
to be a farmer. I should like to have 
some letters from boys out west. 
—Robert Haderle (14 years), Rte. 1, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Dear Editor: 1 have many hobbies. | 
enjoy coloring in my spare time. I have 
been coloring since before I was three 
years old. I also enjoy getting pictures 
and putting them in scrapbooks. I have 
pictures of birds, farms, and many 
other things. I like to read also. 

Our second grade studied how to 
run a post office. We built a small 
one in our schoolroom and we ran a 
post office for our school. My daddy, 
whose hobby is photography, took our 
picture running the post office. I helped 
Daddy print the pictures, and we 

tinted one for each second grader. I 
ike to print pictures, but I know | 
shall enjoy it more when I can take 
my own pictures too.—Duke Hulbert 
(8 years), Box 92, Owen, Wis. 
A 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Our heavenly Father’s loving 
care 
Provides us with our food; 
Before we eat let’s lift our 
hearts 
To Him in gratitude. 
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A Secret Journey 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


One snowy morning five feath- 
ered friends who lived in a pen 
found a hole in the fence. They 
crept through this small hole and 
started on a secret journey. They 
did not notice the small footprints 
left behind them in the snow. The 
number of footprints shown in 
each row of the picture tells the 
number of letters in the name of 
the fowl making that track. Do 
you suppose you could find the 
names of these feathered friends? 


Suppertime 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 
It is suppertime, and hidden in 
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each sentence below you will find 
one thing to eat or drink. 


Bob understood the story and 
liked it. 


2. I ran fast but Terry ran faster. 
3. 
4, My mother says, “A lady is 


Every letter will be answered. 


always polite.” 

I found my puppy near the 
corner. 

The Milky Way can be seen 
when the night is clear. 

I saw a terrapin race. 

Otto rang every bell in the 
neighborhood. 


Answer to Last Month’s 


Crossword Puzzle 


Let’s take a trip 
Ona prairie ship! 


HAT is what Jet Stockwell 

called the covered wagon in 
which he and his family traveled 
all the way from the bluegrass 
country to a homestead in the 
West. Twenty “prairie ships” 
made the long trip together, and 
many were the strange and ex- 
citing experiences that twelve- 
year-old Jet had along the way! 


Jet’s 
Adventures 


will tell you all about the long, 
slow trek across the plains, the 
parting from friends at the jour- 
ney’s end, the beginning of a 
home in the wilderness, where 
there were no houses, no schools, 
and no neighbors. It will tell you 
of the Indian boy and girl with 
whom Jet and his sister Sarah 
made friends, of Jet’s new In- 
dian pony, of a welcome visit 
from some old friends, and many 
other delightful things. 

Send for “Jet’s Adventures” 
today. A book of nineteen chap- 
ters, illustrated, and bound in red 
cloth; price $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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This is 
MARY MARGARET 


drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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Good Nens 


for Mother 
and Dad 


O YOU want more 
good to come into 
your life? Do you want 
it to come as soon as 
possible? Do you want 
your good to be perma- 
nent? Then make a start 
toward your goal today, 
this very minute, says 
Gardner Hunting in the 
first article of a new 
series, and he gives you 
a definite formula to 
help you make this year and the years to 
come the happiest and best ones that you 
have ever known. 
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FOUR ARTICLES IN THE SERIES 


“Has Your New Year Begun?” the first 
article of the new Hunting series, appears 
in the January 18 issue of WEEKLY 
UNITY, and there will be three others to 
follow: “Look for Opportunities,’ “The 
Gold Is There,” and “The Presence of 


WEEKEYUNITY | 


THE WAY 
OUT OF DARKNESS 


Weekly Unity will come to you a year (52 issues ) for $1. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Love.” How to find true 
= | happiness in life is the 
theme that runs through 
this series, and the au- 
thor leaves you in no 
doubt as to the right 
step to take. Mr. Hunt- 
ing has written these ar- 
ticles in his usual clear, 
convincing style, and 
their message is accept- 
able to all persons re- 
gardless of their faith. 
WEEKLY UNITY is fortunate in being 
able to bring you this inspiring new series 
by a man who has used in his own life the 
very practices that he offers you. This 
series alone is worth the price of a year’s 
subscription for WEEKLY UNITY, and 
it is only one of the many good things in 
store for you in 1941. By ordering your 
subscription right now you will make sure 
of receiving all four of the articles in the 
Gardner Hunting series. 
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WEE WISDOM for 


HAT are you so happy about, Nancy?” 
asked Mother with a smile. 


T’ve just thought of the most wonder- 


ful plan!" replied Nancy.” 
“May f hear it?” 


“Of course. But first PH tell you 
Judith, She is one of my school friends. Right 
now her father has no job, and Judith doesn’t | 

ve one of your friends has a birthday soon 
why not adopt Nancy's plan and give him 


have any fun at all. Why, Mother, January 15 


is her birthday, and Judith isn’t going to have. - 


a party or even any presents!” 


“So you are planning a surprise for her,” 


twinkled ‘Mother. 


“Yes, I'd like to take a dollar of my Christ- 
mas money from Auntie and spend it on a — 


W ce Wisdom subscription for Judith. I think 
Wee Wisdom is the best bitthday present I 


Mother. 
Your January Wee Wisdem and 


a give her because it will bring her a whole 
“year of fun.” 


“What a lovely idea, Nancy! approved 
“Why not clip the gift blank from 


Judith’s gift 


a year's subscription for Wee Wisdom? Ic 
will mean twelve bitthday gifts in one, a 


Whole year of fampthings to do and things 


to make. On page 32 you will find a gift 
blank on which to write your friend’s name 
and address. Wee Wisdom will come to him 
twelve months for 


917 TRACY AVENUE ; 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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